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be avoided if zoning is correctly regarded as a measure of control
which is invoked as one of the means used to make the master plan
effective, to translate the master plan from a pattern and standards
into reality. This conception of zoning will also lift zoning from
being merely a means of preventing obvious abuses to its greater
usefulness as an instrument of direction.1
And, we may add, it must lead to a systematic redevelopment
which can take place either in existing suitable settlements or
can result in the planning of new settlements both outside and
independent of the overgrown city, except in the case.of satellites,
which are, of course, dependent on it. Consequently, we should
prepare no plan for urban resettlement without a corresponding
plan for rural development. A shifting of population from
existing urban areas " would withdraw agricultural advantages
(as of special markets) and transfer them to new areas ", as
A. W. Ashby remarks. Thus, any creation of new or any marked
extension of existing urban settlements affects also the agri-
cultural structure and the use of the agricultural land. We must
take, therefore, the regional view; and even beyond the actual
region proper, we must take into account the adjacent regions.
In some cases it will be neither desirable nor possible to re-
distribute population and industries within the same region, if
we aim not only at an internal regional but also at an inter-
regional balance. We need, therefore, a thorough control of the
density of population and intensity of land use.
The underlying land-use and population-density pattern must be
more than a fabricated design which merely takes account of topo-
graphy, past development, means of transportation, and 'apparent
trends in land use. It must be designed to serve the needs and
habits of the people of the community. It must take account of the
economic base of the community, of the reflection of that economic
base in the economic character of the community as represented
in levels of family income and in the structure of property values,
and it must take account of the social and cultural characteristics
of the community. It must consider space standards not only in
terms of light and air, but also in terms of the effects of urban
claustration on fertility rates and on the biological sufficiency of
urban populations.2
In general, it is likely that resettlement demands the creation
of a riuinber of new lines of communication, roads and railway
Knes; it will also affect the existing traffic ribbons m so far as
they need broadening, straightening or shifting. Although the
kod needed for transport is a relatively small amount it is
<e$seiitial to provide for these purposes in time, i.e. within the
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